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Doctoring the Evidence; or, How to Read an 
Article in the American Journal of Numismatics 


By T.V. Buttrey 


Michael Hodder’s "Western American Gold and Unparted Bars. A Review of the Evidence", American 
Journal of Numismatics n.s. 11 1999 85-149, was published as a rebuttal of Buttrey 1997, which had 
opened to public discussion the question of the authenticity of John J. Ford Jr.'s Western American 
"assay bars".[1] Hodder’s article has never been critically examined in the AJN since the administration 
of the American Numismatic Society refused to publish any response to its evasions, inaccuracies and 
plain falsifications. On that and other peculiarities of the behaviour of the ANS see the adjacent article, 
"We are only a Forum’; or, The End of Integrity at the American Numismatic Society". 


Before proceeding it is not out of the way to observe that Hodder was the paid assistant to Q. David 
Bowers, who put many of Ford's bars on the market, in particular those of the Clifford collection 
(auction of 18 Mar 1982); and has subsequently been consultant and collaborator with Stack's (who also 
dealt in Ford's bars, particularly in building the collection of forgeries assembled innocently by Josiah 
Lilly, now in the Smithsonian Institution, property of the nation), and with John J. Ford Jr. himself. 
Hodder recently has compiled Stack's numismatic auction catalogues of the Ford collection. 


It is not irrelevant to the study of the Western American bars that a great deal of money and commercial 
reputation should hang on it. Hodder's article, whose locus of publication should have guaranteed its 
objectivity and scholarly reliability, was written to the advantage of certain dealers who have a financial 
interest in public acceptance of the authenticity of the material.[2] 


I 


A structured critique of Hodder’s article as it stands is in fact not possible, as the following examples 
will show. The problems begin with the opening pages. The authenticity of certain of Ford's bars 
purporting to have been made by Conrad Wiegand had earlier been questioned. Hodder replies with 
documentary evidence for Wiegand's career (pp.85-89). This may all be perfectly true, but it is beside 
the point: no-one has ever doubted that Wiegand produced bars. The question to hand is whether the 
gold "assay bars" sold by Ford and bearing Wiegand's name were actually made by Wiegand. (As 
Kleeberg says elsewhere in these essays, it does not follow from the fact that Victoria was a real Queen 
that every coin portraying Queen Victoria is genuine. To maintain that would be absurd; yet that is what 
Hodder essentially asks his readers to believe.) 


To the same point in a larger vein: "That the firms whose names are found stamped on western bars 
existed is a documented fact" (p.107). This is a straw man; nobody has denied it. But a real name on a 
questionable bar does not validate the bar. 


The Wiegand discussion is merely the opening of Hodder's article, but it is indicative of much that is to 
come. So again, 15 pages of the article are taken up with explaining in detail how gold bars were 
manufactured by both private assayers and the San Francisco Branch Mint (pp.114-128).[3] No-one 
doubts that the Branch Mint produced bars: there is documentary evidence that it did. But this has 
nothing to do with the real question, the authenticity of the Ford bars dated 1865 and alleged to have 
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been produced at the San Francisco Branch Mint. That they are false is clear: see the essays, "Gold Bars 
on the Brother Jonathan?" I and II. Discussion of other bars from the Branch Mint is a diversion. 


Or again, Ford's gold bars were put on the market beginning in the 1950's. In countering the argument 
that they are inauthentic Hodder provides details of no fewer than 29 bars which are, or appear to Be, 
genuine enough, and which came on the market before 1950 (pp.1 10-13). In fact most of these are either 
silver or low-grade gold, entirely unlike the Ford bars, and are not to the point.[4] What 1s striking is that 
in spite of Hodder’s industry in assembling this mixed collection he has not been able to include a single 
instance of a pre-1950 appearance of the ingots actually marketed by Ford. 


Or again, I argued that if such material had actually been available it ought to have appeared in the 
pre-1950's auctions, e.g. those of B. Max Mehl, who particularly specialized in U S private gold. He had 
absolutely more A-grade sales of private gold than any other dealer listed in Adams, and proportionately 
more B sales.[5] Hodder replied (p.109 and fn 47) that many other dealers held auctions in the late-18th 
and early-19th centuries. So they did, but which of them sold Ford-like bars? 


Hodder: "Buttrey appears not to have examined any of these sources save for Mehl's" (p.109 fn. 47). I 
had not thought it possible to misunderstand when I wrote: "Mehl is a good example, but you can check 
the catalogues of any dealer you like and the results will be the same" (p. 102). So, for complete clarity, 
that sentence means what it says: it represents hours of work in the library of the ANS, searching for the 
Ford material all the major U. S. dealers' pre-1950's auction catalogues and price lists, and coming up 
with nothing -- not in Mehl, not anywhere. As I said, you may do the same, and you too will find 
nothing there. (Dealers' claims that Ford's material was historical have all along been false: go back to 
e.g. NASCA 14 August 1978 to lot 3167, one of Ford's Spanish Colonial bars: "A[n] ingot of similar 
period and design exists in the Garrett Collection". Ford provided the bars here on sale; I assume that he 
also wrote the caption. Whether or not that is correct, the assertion is untrue: there never were such bars 
in the Garrett collection, but this falsehood helped to sell the bar.) 


Hodder's preference is for Elder, "The one auctioneer who really did outsell everyone else in the field of 
territorials" (p. 108). This sounds promising, and the Reader looks forward to pp. 110-13 where Hodder 
provides his "not insubstantial listing" of the 29 items. As already mentioned, these are largely 
irrelevant, most of them being silver or low-grade gold. The list includes only 4 pieces sold by Elder, 
and only | of those was a proper gold "assay bar" (p.110, Kellogg and Hewston, $49.50). After all the 
fuss about Elder's auctions being so much more numerous and so much better evidence than Mehl's for 
the earlier appearance of the gold ingots, Hodder was, again, able to provide no new evidence at all -- 
only | gold "assay bar" ingot in Elder and that already known and acknowledged (Buttrey p.99 fn.10). 


Or again, in discussing the gold bars alleged to have been made in Spanish Colonial Mexico in the 
1740's Hodder brings in a set of silver candlesticks dated 1729 (pp.139-140). These bear several 
punches including a small columnario punch, several years before the first appearance of that image on 
the Mexico Mint silver coinage in 1732. "If these candlesticks are accepted as genuine, and there is no 
reason not to. . ." Indeed, the candlesticks are genuine, but Hodder is actually concerned with the 
punches, and their authenticity has certainly been questioned.[6] 


But what is the point anyway? Our problem has to do with the imprint on some of Ford's 1740's bars of 
two pillar dollar dies, obverse and reverse.[7] Whatever the reason for the stamps on the candlesticks, 
they had nothing whatever to do with Ford's gold bars. Anyone with one eye can see that the imprints on 
the bars are those of the coinage dies, not tiny, private, silversmiths' punches. The problem, as has long 
been pointed out, is that the pillar dies are varieties introduced too late for bars allegedly produced in the 
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1740's: the obverse corresponds to the pillar dies of 1754 and following, after the imperial crown was 
introduced to one of the pillars, the reverse to 1770-71 when F M served as assayer. Here was precisely 
where the forger of the bars made a mistake. 


None of the candlestick affair has anything to do with establishing the authenticity of Ford's Spanish 
Colonial gold bars. 


I 


It is unnecessary to go on in this vein. Hodder characteristically introduces marginal material which has 
little bearing on the question, implies that it proves something, and ignores the real problem at hand. At 
the same time he is ready to dismiss the actual work of others on the bars while producing little himself. 
(On the contradictions in his metallurgical analyses, see Kleeberg's comments in "How the West was 
Faked".) An early example is to be found in Hodder's response to an article by Martin, who showed that 
a U.S. Assay Office $20 had to be false.[8] Hodder's reply at that time is reproduced in this article: "I 
believe that the final word on these pieces will not be written until someone replicates all the research 
studies done to date" (p.93 fn.17). 


This will not do. Martin's work was the research: he publishes no fewer than seven enlarged illustrations 
of the surface of the piece, showing where it is wrong; indicates that both weight and density are wrong; 
and, crucially, determines that the reeding is wrong. His study could not have been more damning. 


Martin's work stands, until and unless a well-founded study vindicates the coin by showing where or 
how Martin went wrong. That no such positive study has ever appeared, on a coin that is an important 
representative of a large body of doubtful Western American gold, the so-called "Franklin hoard", 
speaks volumes in itself. 


This is an important point. Those who support the bars - which is to say, essentially those who have 
made the market in them -- have been remarkably reticent when it comes to underpinning them with 
actual evidence and scholarly argument. When the exposure of the Spanish Colonial bars occurred 
Ford's response was not one of scholarly rebuttal; he threatened libel action against me and anyone who 
published those results. When the Encyclopaedia Britannica asked Ford for clarification of the Tubac 
ingot, which the EB had illustrated on his say-so (it is false, as Hodder now admits; see below), they got 
no reply at all. The auction catalogue entries, usually if not invariably written by Ford, almost never 
provide checkable references bearing on the authenticity of the bars, and where they are checkable they 
are invariably false. 


Hodder complains that those who doubt the bars have not studied them sufficiently. Thus, regarding the 
exclusion of Ford's bars from the Guide Book, "[in 1958] the Guide Book dropped its special listing of 
western assay bars altogether. Not until 1997, some 30 years after the Guide Book unilaterally dropped 
them, was any paper condemning the western bars published." (p.93 and fn.19) What is rather to the 
point is that Ford and his associates, like Hodder, should have produced credible studies of these bars 
which they claimed to be authentic, and they have not done so. Ford, Stack's, Bowers and Hodder are 
long time professionals who have dealt in and supposedly studied this kind of material for years. They 
should know it backwards and forwards. All they have to do is to produce something, anything, that 
shows Ford's bars to have been around before he introduced them to the market in the 1950's, and he is 
vindicated. 


Rather, Hodder puts the burden of proof on the sceptical: "[Buttrey] did not include references from 
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California newspapers of the 1850’s, ... studies of California banking history, ... recollections of pioneer 
and gold rush era diarists and letterwriters, ... surviving San Francisco archives." No, Dear Reader, 
neither you nor I nor anyone else has to spend two minutes proving this negative. This is to turn 
scholarship on its head. The argument from silence can be perfectly valid, in spite of Hodder's denial of 
it. Ford's bars cannot be found in the obvious pre-1950's dealers' auction catalogues, where they ought to 
have been. To counter that point Hodder and Ford have only to show us where they were to be found, 
something which they have never been able to do. 


On the other hand there has been some response to negative publicity. In my presentation at the ANS in 
1996, and subsequently in the 1997 article, I wondered aloud how it could have been possible for such a 
quantity and variety of gold bars to have appeared on the scene without anyone noticing (p.103). Some 
of them were alleged to have come from hoards; yet there were no records of these fabulous finds. The 
metal detectorists, the collectors, and of course the public press would have been enthralled by these 
dramatic discoveries. Following my comments, Hey Presto! in a trice the gap was filled: Q. David 
Bowers' ACTH appeared only a few months later, and included a whole chapter on hoards of the 
Western American gold bars (pp.265-78).[9] What is striking about that chapter is not only that all of 
this information had come on so suddenly (rather like the Western American gold bars themselves), but 
that its author was John J. Ford Jr. (mediated by Bowers and Hodder); and particularly that its account 
of no fewer than eight separate finds is supported by not a single independent reference. In ACTH the 
chapters composed by Bowers teem with contemporary documentation, providing the support for his 
accounts. Yet in Ford's chapter, rich in circumstantial detail, with cross-references to auction catalogues 
(for which Ford himself would have provided the blurbs) or, tangentially, to mines and mining -- in all 
this there is not a single bibliographic citation regarding the hoards themselves; and this in a book that 
purports to provide real historical information. Ford's accounts are a wonderful example of the 
storyteller's art, but there is no evidence that they have any basis in fact at all.[10] 


iil 


So far there is nothing in Hodder's article to take seriously. I have given examples of evasion above; 
actually the whole article is an evasion. His subtitle, "A Review of the Evidence" is quite misleading, 
since it deals with only half of the task: in an article of 85 pages he is dismissive of every argument 
against the bars; but in support of the bars he offers no evidence whatever. To repeat, the fundamental 
problem is the authenticity of Ford's gold bars, and Hodder has skirted the subject throughout. 


In any case Hodder's "review of the evidence" gets worse, and seriously worse. The argument against 
Ford's "assay bars" is based in part on their late appearance -- purported 19th-century bars showing up 
suddenly, and in quantity, only after the middle of the 20th century. Hodder disputes that argument and 
here at last gives the Reader something positive: "The San Francisco Mint routinely received private 
assayer's bars for melting either into coin or its own refined or unparted bars" (p.114). This statement is 
of fundamental importance: if Ford's material was in fact freely available in the 1850's and 60's, the 
rejection of his bars as modern fabrications cannot be sustained. Hodder here vindicates the position that 
Ford's assay bars had a 19th-century origin. 


But hold on: what is Hodder's evidence for this bald assertion? He offers none whatever. But it is worse 
than that here: we are now in the area of actual falsification. 


|) Hodder did produce documentary evidence for this claim, but the Reader will not find it in the 
published article. Hodder visited the archives of the Mint, now in San Bruno, CA, where the records of 
the 1850's and 60's include the daily lists of individual submissions of gold received by the Branch Mint 
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for conversion to (or payment in) coin. In the manuscript of his article, as submitted for publication in 
the American Journal of Numismatics, Hodder reported having found several instances of specifically 
"assay bars" arriving at the Branch Mint. Here was the evidence for his statement cited above, that assay 
bars were routinely proffered to the Branch Mint at that time. Thus, for example, the manuscript p.36, 
allegedly citing mint records: 


"November 19, 1855. Henry Hentsch deposits a 76.82 oz. assay bar." 
That is the nature of Hodder's evidence. However in the final publication in the AJN the text reads: 
"November 19, 1855. Henry Hentsch deposits a 76.82 oz. bar." 


The word "assay" has disappeared, which is to say that this citation and the others like it -- the evidence 
for Hodder's claim that assay bars regularly showed up at the San Francisco Branch Mint -- are no 
longer there to support the claim. 


But how did this essential evidence disappear? To explain: inspired by Hodder's claims I too went to 
California, and worked through the archives, in the course of which I discovered some very interesting 
facts. Hodder had reported four instances of individuals submitting an "assay bar" to the Branch Mint, 
evidence for his argument as above. I found that in each instance the original record actually read simply 
"bar", a common entry in the records as the officials at the Branch Mint recorded the submission of gold 
in many different forms -- dust, amalgam, buttons, bars, nuggets, lumps of every kind, gold sometimes 
barely removed from the original ore or only crudely separated. In each of four citations of these 
records, Hodder altered "bar" to read "assay bar", to support his claim that the material which we now 
question had regularly been available to the San Francisco Branch Mint in the mid-19th century. 


During a debate on the subject at the ANA annual meeting at Rosemont, IL, in August, 1999, I 
demonstrated what Hodder had done, illustrating on screen a reproduction of one of the original record 
pages, clearly reading "bar", and then Hodder's manuscript page where he had falsified the same record 
to read "assay bar". 


L also raised hell with the officers of the American Numismatic Society. On the basis of the "assay bar" 
falsifications alone the manuscript should have been rejected, and nothing of Hodder's work ever 
accepted for publication by the AJN or any honest and serious scholarly journal. Instead, the article was 
sanitized by them and published anyway. In final publication the fictitious wording "assay bar" or 
"assayed bar(s)" was twice altered editorially to "bar", to cover the deception; in another case the entry 
itself was deleted; and in the fourth a new entry was substituted [11]. That is what the Reader will now 
find on pp.116-17. How and why this happened is the subject of another chapter on this website, "We 
are only a Forum’; or, The End of Integrity at the American Numismatic Society”. 


2) That is not the only falsification in Hodder’s article. In the manuscript, fn. 50 consisted of just a 
single sentence such as opens the footnote in final publication. But now the footnote has changed 
character and been greatly enlarged. Between the preparation of the manuscript and the final publication 
the Rosemont meeting occurred, in the course of which I pointed out, with respect to the so-called 
Brother Jonathan bars, that Ford’s claims to have seen records in the Mint archives associating those 
(false) bars with a Mrs Keenan were themselves a fabrication. I had been through all of the germane 
archival documents, and there was nothing supporting the presence of Mrs Keenan (or of the Branch 
Mint's manufacture of the bars, for that matter: on all of which see "Gold Bars on the Brother Jonathan? 
(1)"). At the Rosemont meeting Hodder responded that the document used by Ford had subsequently 
been discarded from the archives.[12] 
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The Disappearing Document is of course one of the oldest wheezes of fabricated historiography, and 
here we have one to hand. Following the Rosemont meeting, and prior to publication of the article, 
Hodder accommodated his text to this fiction (which had been stated publicly), enlarging fn. 50 with 
much peripheral comment on bars and the Branch Mint, but including the following text: 


"In 1982, many of the mint's records were destroyed. One of the documents destroyed was the Weigh 
Clerk's Bullion Ledger, June 1854 to March 1873." (p.116 fn.50) 


That is, Ford's visit to the archives in the early 1970's resulted (he claimed) in the discovery of 
information concerning the Brother Jonathan bars and Mrs. Keenan. The Ledger which covered just that 
period was -- alas -- subsequently destroyed, and therefore cannot be checked. 


This convenient destruction is in fact another of Hodder’s fabrications: the first sentence quoted above 
is true: but the second is not. There was indeed a disposal; what Hodder does not mention, and the 
Reader will not know, is that there is a record of it (dated 1 Sept 1982), available to the public. In that 
report every item disposed of is listed and described individually. There is nothing in it even close to 
either the subject matter or the dates alleged by Hodder. Ford’s assertion that he saw such a document, 
with Mrs Keenan’s name in it, is false; and Hodder’s announcement here of its subsequent destruction is 
likewise false.[13] 


3) Another of Hodder's falsifications I include because it bears on me personally: "[Buttrey] did not 
examine the records of the San Francisco Mint" (p.114). The implication, and it is persuasive, is that 
proper scholarship requires autopsy of the original sources, such as both he and Ford undertook in their 
visits to the archives. The Reader who has no opportunity to do this himself will be impressed by their 
initiative and energy, and concede authority and credibility to them. 


What Hodder supresses, for the Reader who was not at Rosemont, is that I too visited the archives, and 
spent a week going over every page of every document covering the operations of the Branch Mint from 
its beginnings through 1865 and later. Hodder knew that perfectly well since we discussed the matter 
publicly at the Rosemont meeting. But the Reader who is limited to reading the subsequent article which 
stands as Hodder's permanent exposition, will naturally attribute authority and credibility to those who 
troubled to consult the documents -- Ford and Hodder. 


But the Reader needs also to be aware that consulation does not of itself guarantee creditable results: 
both Ford and Hodder visited the archives, and both lied in reporting what they claimed to have seen 
there -- Ford on the production of the Brother Jonathan bars and their acquisition by Mrs. Keenan; 
Hodder on the "assay bars" which he claimed were submitted to the Branch Mint, and on his explanation 
of the Disappearing Document. 


IV 


It is pointless to go through Hodder’s article in further detail. When you discover that the author has 
resorted to cooking his evidence, the rest of the article can go out the window. It is impossible to know 
how much of it can be trusted at all. Certainly the author is not to be trusted, and there is an end of it. 


In one regard, however, Hodder's article is genuinely useful, in his candid admission that Ford dealt in 
false bars (the Tubac ingot, p.94 fn.21), and that his historical claims about the Spanish colonial gold 
bars were falsifications intended to increase their market value (pp.90 fn.10, 143).[14] Although Ford 
has himself never publicly admitted to any dishonesties on his own part, these acknowledgements must 
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indicate their realization that in the cases of the Tubac ingot, and of the history of the Colonial bars, the 
falsehoods can no longer be maintained. 


NOTES 


1. T.V. Buttrey, "False Western American Gold Bars", American Journal of Numismatics n.s. 9 1997 
89-112. 


2. As to Hodder's objectivity the Reader might have found informative the following laudation in the 
original manuscript, fn.1: "John Ford, whose name appears in places in the text to follow, was more than 
generous with his time, expertise, and collection. There is no one alive, today, who knows more about 
western Americana than he does, and I am proud to call him my friend." For publication the passage was 
deleted by the editors of the AJN. 


3. Wrongly referred to by Hodder throughout as the "San Francisco Mint", rather than "Branch Mint". 
This is an error of importance for the operation prior to 1873 -- only then did it become an independent 
Mint -- since the misnomer occurs in the logo of the Brother Jonathan bars, allegedly produced in 1865, 
and proves them to be false. See "Gold Bars on the Brother Jonathan? (II); or, How to Read a Fake Gold 
4. On Hodder's view of this kind of material, "The bars Mehl exhibited were described as ‘silver assay 
bars’. I have interpreted this to mean silver and/or low gold content unparted bars." (p.109 fn.46). When 
"silver" can be taken arbitrarily to mean "gold" we are in a strange world indeed. 


5. John W. Adams, United States Numismatic Literature, vol. II. Twentieth Century Auction Catalogs 
(Crestline, CA, 1990), pp.55-68. 


6. Leona Davis Boylan, Spanish Colonial Silver (Santa Fe, NM, 1974), pp.29-30. 

7. Not original dies, of course, but modern dies probably produced by the spark-erosion process. 

8. J.P. Martin, "Counterfeit 1853 U.S. Assay Office $20", Numismatist 107.2 1994 290. 

9. Q. David Bowers, American Coin Treasures and Hoards (Wolfeboro, NH, 1997), hereafter ACTH 


10. On the occasion of Hodder's 1999 address to the ANS, from which his AJN article is derived, John 
Kleeberg questioned the veracity of one of these hoard accounts. To which Hodder explained that they 
were intended for the "boobs", a term used regularly by Ford to refer to his clients. (J. Kleeberg, 
personal communication) 


11. Now reporting the only instance, among hundreds and hundreds of entries in the mint records, where 
an assayed bar does actually appear -- a bar which was rejected by the Branch Mint. 


12. Ileave aside the fact that Mrs. Keenan's name would have to have appeared in three documents: the 
Visitors Book, and the Registers both of the gold which she submitted and of her acquisition of the bars 
(which required her personal signature). These records all survive, and there is no trace of her in any of 
them. 


13. For that matter, the title of the imaginary ledger is wrong too. The only ledger in the archives which 
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approaches it is the Weigh Clerk's Book of Deposits of Gold Bullion, in use only in 1881-1897, and so 
quite out of the picture here. 


14. On the Tubac ingot Hodder writes, curiously, "if the ingot is really dated 1707 as the published 
caption states it to be. It has been claimed however [by whom?] that the caption as printed in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica was a typographical error for 1767." A caption has nothing to do with it. The 
ingot itself plainly reads "1707" and "Tubac", a historical impossibility. 


Return to index 
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John Jay Ford, Jr. (1924-2005): an Obituary 
John M. Kleeberg 


John Jay Ford, Jr.’s position in the history of US numismatics is that of the greatest forger ever, a 
corrupter of numismatic fact: a man who, in association with Paul Gerow Franklin, Sr. (1925-2000), 
made and marketed fake prooflike USAOG $20s of 1853, fake Western bars and coins, fake Mexican 
gold bars, and fake Saudi Arabian 4 dinar gold discs. (A detailed discussion of the evidence that these 
pieces are fake may be found at http://www.fake-gold-bars.co.uk.) These fakes provided Ford with the 
money to collect real coins, the collection that is being auctioned now, realizing around $30 million. In 
financial terms, Ford is the most successful numismatic forger in history; he may be the most successful 
forger of any type of art anywhere. Certainly famous forgers like Becker and Van Meegeren never 
profited on this scale, even when we take account of inflation. 


Why did he do it? Greed is an obvious motive. But Ford acted in strange ways, hoarding his collection 
until he took to his deathbed, so that he and his family never cashed in and enjoyed the perquisites of 
being multimillionaires while Ford was up and about. Even as he profited from his scam, he realized that 
there were more important things than money: he wanted to be recognized as a numismatic scholar. As 
Ford wrote to one associate in 1996, "At this stage of my life, my reputation is of paramount concern to 
me. I want to be remembered for the work I have done and for the esteem the numismatic world has held 
me in." Yet his career resulted in him being remembered not for the work he did, but for his notorious 
habit of hoarding information and never publishing it; and for the forgeries he created, which made him 
a numismatic leper someone who made you shudder, if he got too close. One New York collector 
sought for years to obtain certain items from a numismatic publisher. Finally he met the publisher at a 
convention, and the publisher apologized profusely and promised to send the items. "You have to 
understand," said the publisher, "I am reluctant to deal with anybody I don’t know who writes to me 
from the New York City area, because they might be a front for John Ford." Ford’s numismatic 
expertise was praised to his face, and mocked behind his back. Looking at a Civil War token overstruck 
on a silver dime, a Civil War token expert commented to me, "That’s the sort of rarity that even John 
Ford would recognize." 


Perhaps Ford’s real motive was not greed, but a tremendous chip on his shoulder. He was a man of 
intelligence and talent who never succeeded in a regular career; but he had a great sense of entitlement. 
His father was a broker on the Consolidated Stock Exchange (now the Amex), who lost much of the 
family’s money during the Depression. Ford grew up in straitened circumstances, but remembered that 
there had been a period the first five years of his life when the family had been wealthy. Ford avoided 
combat in the Second World War by talking his way into a cryptography unit, which reinforced his 
natural predilections for secrecy and intrigue. 


Ford threw away the chance of a college education that was available to him from the G.I. bill, dropping 
out of Adelphi after one year. Ford at one point turned down a gift of a new encyclopedia, arrogantly 
commenting, "I already know what’s in it." Although he was a talented autodidact, because of his 
arrogance and lack of patience he never learnt anything in enough depth to be a serious scholar. This 
explains why he published so rarely: a study of article length would expose woeful ignorance. One 
example was his lecture about the work of Francis Gardiner Davenport, where he confused the Julian 
and Gregorian calendars, and missed the point that the chief reason for the discrepancy between Old 
Style and New Style years is not because of the eleven day difference between the two calendars, but 
because the Old Style year began on March 25th. It was safer for Ford to publish only ephemeral auction 
catalogs, and to pontificate before uncritical admirers. 
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A career as a photographer was brought to an untimely end by a plane crash; a period as Sales Analyst 
for Lehman Brothers ended in unemployment. By 1950 Ford was boxed in. He returned to his teenage 
hobby, persuading Charles Wormser to take him on as Associate at New Netherlands, a New York coin 
auction firm. Ford had no ownership interest, but was entitled to a share of the profits. Emotionally he 
remained a teenager ever after a prankster, cliquish, always ready to badmouth people. 


In 1949, William Herbert Sheldon, Jr. (1898-1977) published Early American Cents, which gave a new 
impetus to collecting by die variety, and introduced the seventy point grading system. Sheldon had an 
M.D. and a Ph.D., but after he wrote a crazy, abusive letter to an ex-girlfriend whom he called 
"Starlight," he had been squeezed out of the medical profession. Unable to make a living after leaving 
the military in 1945, Sheldon began to steal large cents, switching cents of the same die variety but of 
lower grade for finer cents. He is currently known to have stolen cents from the American Numismatic 
Society, from Abe Kosoff, from Stack’s, from the T. James Clarke Estate, from the Gaskill collection, 
and from New Netherlands. Sheldon wrote and published Early American Cents as part of his plot, for if 
he could become the expert on cents and on grading, he would be less likely to be found out. It is the 
same principle as that you will never know how cold it really is, if | manufacture the thermometers. John 
Ford later followed a similar approach: just as Sheldon, the coin switcher, became the great expert on 
grading to conceal his thefts, so John Ford, the forger, became the great expert on authentication to 
conceal his fakes. 


An assistant with Sheldon in the writing of Early American Cents was Homer K. Downing. As time 
went on, Downing began to figure out what was happening, but did not dare to confront Sheldon. 
Sheldon had an M.D. and a Ph.D.; Downing worked for the telephone company. Downing worked on 
putting together a photographic record of all the more important large cents, and got nearer and nearer to 
the solution. Downing unexpectedly dropped dead of a heart attack on May 29, 1951 a very convenient 
death from Sheldon’s point of view. Downing’s library and records were taken over by his close friend 
John Jay Ford. Ford now had the information in his hands that could lead to the unmasking of Sheldon 
yet Sheldon would not be unmasked until decades had passed. 


When the collector T. James Clarke died, Ford used Sheldon to negotiate with the widow, Hazel, for the 
Clarke’s large cent collection. This was a mistake in two ways. First, Sheldon sought to cut out Ford on 
the collection and make a deal for himself. Secondly, every time Sheldon finished grading the Clarke 
collection, the cents in the Clarke collection were slightly worse in grade and those in Sheldon’s 
collection slightly better; for Sheldon had switched the coins. Finally the tragicomedy was brought to an 
end when Abe Kosoff showed up in December 1954 and bought the cent collection from Hazel Clarke. 


In 1948 Ford began corresponding with a young man in a Veterans Administration hospital, Walter 
Henry Breen, Jr. (1930-1993), who had an extraordinary intelligence and memory. Breen commenced 
work at New Netherlands in 1952. His research made New Netherlands auction catalogs greatly admired 
for their numismatic scholarship. But Breen had a serious problem. In 1947, when he was in the 
military, doctors diagnosed him as a pedophile, and Breen began to accumulate a criminal record, 
beginning at least as early as 1954, when he molested a boy below the boardwalk in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. (This information comes from depositions in the litigation against Breen’s widow, Marion 
Zimmer Bradley.) Ford, who worked side by side with Breen for nearly a decade, must have known of 
this. In a later job, Breen kept child pornography at his place of work, and he may have already had this 
habit at New Netherlands. 


Around 1952 Ford met at the Brooklyn Coin Club a man almost the same age as he, whom he knew 
when they had both been teenage wheeler-dealers of the 1930s: Paul Gerow Franklin, Sr. In the 1930s 
Franklin had got to know Stephen K. Nagy of Philadelphia, the producer of many of the most notorious 
numismatic forgeries of the early twentieth century. Nagy’s example inspired Franklin to go and do 
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likewise. Trained as an engineer, Franklin was an expert tool and die maker. Ford’s politics were those 
of the extreme rightwing, almost survivalist. He built a bomb shelter below his house, accumulated 
guns, and hoarded gold; but from 1933 until 1975 it was illegal for Americans to hoard gold, unless it 
had a collectable premium. Manufacturing fake Western gold bars would provide a collectable premium 
for bullion that was trading in the black market. But Franklin’s first attempts at producing fake gold bars 
a fake Moffat bar and a fake Hentsch & Berton bar had failed miserably. A fake gold bar on its own, 
exposed to the hot lights of numismatic research, would soon be exposed. Ford’s trappings of pseudo- 
scholarship and a gift of gab enabled Ford and Franklin to market forgeries cloaked in an atmosphere of 
marvelous stories Mrs. Keenan and her prostitutes, a stagecoach robbery that went awry, a treasure map 
and a Spanish shipwreck that so bedazzled the "boobs" (as Ford called the gullible collectors that were 
his customers) that they bought without thinking. Franklin lived in Massapequa Park, Ford in nearby 
Rockville Centre, Long Island, New York. The eminent colonial dealer Richard Picker dubbed the 
activities of Ford and Franklin "the Massapequa Mint," since the more natural term, the Franklin Mint, 
was already taken. 


By the middle of the 1950s these three numismatic luminaries Ford, Sheldon, and Breen were among 
the most admired scholars in the US field. Breen assisted Sheldon to update his cent book in 1958, when 
it was entitled Penny Whimsy; and Ford republished Penny Whimsy in 1965. Yet each was a criminal. 
Breen was a child molester. Sheldon was a thief. Ford was a forger. Each had access to information 
about the others and the intelligence to figure things out that should have led them to blow the whistle. 
But each stalemated the other. Breen knew much about the activities of Sheldon and Ford; but Breen 
could always be blackmailed into silence because Breen was a pedophile. 


Ford’s charisma and gift of gab attracted many wealthy numismatic clients: Frederick Charles Cogswell 
Boyd, Mrs. Emery May Norweb, John Murrell. He sold them many fine pieces, including a Brasher 
doubloon to Mrs. Norweb. Yet his desire to get rich led him to betray them, stuffing their collections 
with products made up by Franklin in Massapequa Park. The profit on Massapequa fakes was so much 
greater: Ford sold the $140 pioneer gold bar ostensibly from Dawson City in the Yukon (actually made 
in Massapequa) to Mrs. Norweb for $5,250. A misanthrope to the end, he regarded everyone with 
contempt as a "boob." They were too easy to fool. Every collector has a dream coin; and if you create 
that dream coin for the collector, their eagerness to acquire it will often overcome their skepticism. Ford 
and Franklin played on this weakness, making the Yukon bar for Mrs. Norweb (who put together a great 
Canadian collection), and a Republic of Texas countermark for the Texan John Murrell. 


Although as the editor of the Standard Catalogue Ford was the competitor of the Red Book (the Guide 
Book of United States Coins), Ford was always willing to "help out," suggesting new "discoveries" of 
Western Americana for the Red Book. Once the new Franklin-Ford fakes had been laundered through 
the Red Book, they could safely be taken up into the Standard Catalogue. Likewise, although the Ford- 
Franklin fakes occasionally appeared in advertisements in endpapers of New Netherlands catalogs, they 
were never auctioned. Ford kept his own house clean. But the Red Book bulked up with Ford-Franklin 
fakes, until the jig was up in the mid-1960s and the items were removed. 


At the end of the 1950s two episodes nearly unraveled Ford and Franklin’s scam. Franklin had made 
Saudi Arabian 4 dinar discs; the originals had been made by the U.S. Mint at Philadelphia. Yet he had 
overlooked the stippling in the fields of the enclosed letters (notably P and D), and Harry X Boosel 
condemned the pieces as fakes. Franklin had also produced the Republic of Texas countermark to sell to 
John Murrell. Anticipating a windfall in selling these fake countermarks, New Netherlands began to 
accumulate the host coins by advertising to buy Latin American 8 escudos. Yet in 1960 Ford got into a 
fight with Breen and fired him. Breen threatened to reveal the Republic of Texas countermark scam. In 
the end Breen did not print what he knew probably pressured by threats that he would be revealed as a 
pedophile but he did leak the information to colleagues in the trade. Only one Republic of Texas 
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countermarked piece surfaced, and the piece remained controversial, never being accepted into any of 
the major numismatic references. Brunk listed it in his book on counterstamps, but that was only to 
condemn it. 


In March 1964 Ford took a particularly arrogant step. In that month he published in the Numismatist, in 
a column on authentication that he wrote with Don Taxay, two fake Moffat bars. The bars were obvious, 
crude casts. They had been cast from two varieties of Moffat bars: the standard variety of Moffat bar and 
a non-standard variety, with a Roman numeral "I" in "16.00." The non-standard variety was actually the 
fake Moffat bar that Franklin had made in the late 1930s (that is, made from the same punches, although 
not the exact same specimen). The piece had been forthrightly condemned by Stack’s and F. C. C. Boyd 
in the Numismatist for June 1940. Ford tried to authenticate the Moffat bar with the Roman numeral "I" 
by this "fake of a fake" ruse, condemning a second generation fake to authenticate, by implication, a first 
generation fake. Although Ford did not succeed in duping researchers into including the fake Moffat bar 
in numismatic reference works, no one took him publicly to task for this ruse. Ford seemed untouchable. 


In addition to his forgery operation, Ford cut other corners in his drive to get rich. Although an 
employee of New Netherlands, he would cut his own coin deals on the side; Charles Wormser, well- 
intentioned but weak, was powerless to prevent this. When Ford wanted to engage in numismatic 
enterprises and hide them from Wormser, he would use his Long Island friend, the car dealer Werner 
Amelingmeier, as a front. Knowing that most collectors were too devoted to their coins to sell them 
during their lifetimes, he concentrated his attentions on their wives, aware that the widows would have 
the final say over the disposition of the collections. Ford was handsome in an oily way, and he was 
extraordinarily vain: the historical record is littered with posed photographs of Ford, many with him 
adopting a pseudo-scholarly front by holding a pipe. Many widows succumbed to these charms: Anna 
Downing, Hazel Clarke, Olga Raymond, Helen Boyd. In the process Ford picked up numismatic 
properties at attractive prices. From Olga Raymond he bought the rights to Wayte Raymond’s 
publications. Unfortunately, since Ford had a phobia about publishing, this resulted in the deep sixing of 
many useful numismatic series, such as the Standard Catalogue and the Coin Collector’s Journal. When 
Frederick C. C. Boyd died in 1958, one of the most valuable coin and paper money collections ever 
assembled came on the market. Using his hold over Helen Boyd, Ford bought the collection. Many New 
Netherlands clients, such as Eric Newman and Emery May Norweb, wanted items from the collection. 
When Ford grabbed the collection for himself, they felt he had acted unethically. In later years Ford said 
that the Boyd collection was the reason for his fights with Mrs. Norweb and Eric Newman. This is not 
correct. Ford emphasized that reason to conceal the true reason for the disputes: his manufacture and 
marketing of forgeries. His dispute with Mrs. Norweb began with the Mexican gold bars. His dispute 
with Eric Newman began with the USAOG prooflike $20s. 


Ford told stories about Mrs. Norweb in later years, many of which notably the Milky Way bar story 
could not have happened the way he described them. Ford added little details to narratives that made 
them seem true: "I was having lunch with Wayte Raymond at the Dover Hotel on 56th Street..." "I was 
going to see Around the World in 80 Days that night..." When, however, documents have survived from 
that period, it becomes clear that Ford creatively re-wrote the episodes. The Norwebs were too well bred 
to contradict Ford, regarding him as beneath them. Mrs. Norweb’s daughter-in-law, however, once told 
the account of the breakup with Ford in these words (as near as I can remember them): "Mother had a 
very dear friend called John Ford. She bought many coins from him. Then he sold her some Mexican 
gold bars. Later it turned out that the Mexican gold bars were forgeries, and John Ford had added copper 
to the bars by melting down old American pennies! After that John Ford was Mother’s enemy." This 
must be the true reason for Ford’s breakup with Mrs. Norweb: she figured out the Mexican bars were 
fake. In his interview in Legacy, Ford dated the breakup with Mrs. Norweb to February 1961. 


Franklin produced his most spectacular forgeries in the late 1950s: prooflike $20 pieces of the United 
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States Assay office of Gold. Franklin and Ford claimed they came from a hoard found in Arizona, which 
was dubbed the "Franklin Hoard." These were sold to some of the wealthiest collectors in the United 
States. But in the early 1960s some researchers began to apply non-destructive testing to stem the flood 
of gold fakes, many made in Lebanon, that were destroying the US coin market. George Fuld found that 
when x-rayed, cast planchets gave a different pattern than planchets that had been punched from strip. 
He analyzed a USAOG prooflike $20 for the collector Paul Garland, and concluded that its planchet, 
too, had been cast. Garland demanded his money back from the dealer; yet the Chicago dealer who had 
sold it, Thomas Fortune Ryan, refused to make the refund. The matter went before the Professional 
Numismatists Guild. Eric Newman was brought in to expertise the matter, and condemned the coin. 
Ford then wrote a lengthy diatribe in defense. The PNG committee, intimidated, split the baby in half by 
not pronouncing on the genuineness of the USAOG $20s but said that Garland was entitled to his money 
back because the piece had been sold to him as a proof, yet it was not a true proof. The pieces have 
subsequently been condemned by most of the experts who have examined them, notably in the 
Numismatist for February 1994. 


After Josiah K. Lilly died intestate, the administrators offered his coin collection to the Smithsonian in 
lieu of estate taxes. Unfortunately the Lilly collection was stuffed full of Massapequa fakes: Mexican 
gold bars, Western gold bars, and USAOG prooflike $20s. Congress considered investigating the matter, 
but Ford was able to intimidate his opponents and the Lilly collection went on display at the 
Smithsonian, there to deceive generations of Americans with a false view of the American west. Ford 
would abuse the litigation process to make his opponents back down; another threat was his large 
collection of firearms. Ford’s behavior was so erratic and his ethics so divorced from regular morality 
that some opponents backed off, only too ready to believe that Ford might resort to violence. 


In the mid-1960s, when he was curator of the coin collection at Yale’s Sterling Memorial Library, 
Professor Theodore Venn Buttrey, Jr., received a letter from a New York coin dealer he had not heard of 
before. The coin dealer, who was Ford, asked Professor Buttrey if he would be interested in examining 
and authenticating some recently discovered Mexican gold bars. Buttrey had specialized in Mexican 
coinage, but he was more a Republican guy than a Colonial guy. But he knew something of the Mexican 
colonial field and would be willing to take a look. He was, however, shrewd enough to know that if he 
wrote a letter on Yale University notepaper saying, "Yes, I’m interested," the dealer would use this to 
market the bars, saying, "Look, Yale University is interested in the bars," so he did not reply to the 
letter. After a while the bars arrived. Buttrey consulted curator Henry Griinthal at the American 
Numismatic Society and the widely respected coin dealer in Latin American material, Henry 
Christensen of New Jersey. Henry Griinthal told Buttrey that the bars had been knocking around the 
New York coin trade for several years, and had been thought to be not entirely kosher. Henry 
Christensen was more blunt. "Look, Ted, you may be a Republican guy rather than a Colonial guy, but 
even Republican guys should know that in 1761 the pillar dollars adopted the royal and imperial crowns 
on their reverses, and they didn’t have that before; therefore there is no way these bars can be from the 
1740s." So Buttrey telephoned Ford, saying he could make nothing of the bars, and Ford told him to 
send them back. 


The International Numismatic Congress for 1973 was held in New York and Washington, and Buttrey 
sought out a topic with a western hemisphere connection. He thought of writing about the Mexican gold 
bars. Ford took Buttrey to dinner, told Buttrey that the bars had been recovered from a shipwreck, and 
they then returned to Ford’s house. Ford’s guard dog attacked the car as they rode past. Ford set Buttrey 
down at a desk with a light, brought the bars up from the bomb shelter, and Buttrey examined the bars 
very carefully. Buttrey spotted a die crack on the coin die, which showed that all the Mexican gold bars 
were dielinked thus they were part of the same forgery operation. Finally Ford came up with one more 
item, and said, "You know, Professor Buttrey, these bars are extremely desirable, and they have become 
so desirable that people have been making forgeries of them," and Ford showed Buttrey a crude copy. At 
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this point Buttrey was overcome with admiration for Ford’s shrewdness: the man had made a fake of his 
own fake. The brilliance of this technique lies in that one can condemn the second generation fake, and 
by implication authenticate the first generation fake. 


After the dinner Buttrey wrote a letter to Ford thanking him for his hospitality, and saying that he had 
not been able to get all the details of the discovery of the bars; would Ford write him a letter? Ford did 
so, laying out the discovery of the shipwreck of the 1740s which contained bars with designs that did 
not exist until the 1770s, thereby cutting his own throat. 


At the New York session of the International Numismatic Congress, Buttrey delivered his paper 
demolishing the authenticity of the Mexican gold bars. Buttrey had been trying to examine the bars in 
the Lilly collection, but the curator, Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli came up with all sorts of excuses it was 
very difficult to take the glass off the exhibit cases, the bars were affixed to the background, etcetera. 
The congress moved to Washington. Eric Newman and Buttrey looked at the Smithsonian exhibit, 
making fun of the ludicrous Massapequa Western gold bars as they did so. Then they came to where the 
Mexican gold bars should have been. They were not there; but they had been there once, for their faded 
outlines were visible on the background cloth. Good old Stef had run down the night before and taken 
the bars off display. After the turmoil died down Stef returned them to display, so that they were there to 
deceive the American public for another thirty-one years. 


Buttrey received very little credit for his work publicly, but a number of people congratulated him 
privately. Calic6é, the eminent Spanish dealer, came over and said in a low voice, "Professor Buttrey, you 
are quite right about those bars; I have been suspicious of them for many years, and have always warned 
my clients against them." Buttrey said, "Well, why didn’t you do anything about them? I prefer to study 
Roman coins, and when it comes to Mexican coins I’m really a Republican guy." Calicé dropped his 
voice to a whisper, almost a hiss: "Professor Buttrey, you are young..." 


The eminent Mexican collector, Clyde Hubbard, tried to get Margo Russell, then the editor of Coin 
World, to publish Buttrey’s lecture. Ford responded with his usual threats. As one co-worker at Coin 
World described the episode, "Margo was virtually impossible to buffalo; but Ford buffaloed Margo 
Russell." Buttrey’s article was finally published in the Memorias de la Academia Mexicana de Estudios 
Numismaticos. 


Ford sought to compel Breen to write a refutation of Buttrey. Breen began the article, but soon put it 
aside. Breen was terrified of what Ford might do if he said anything bad about the bars. Writing to 
Stanley Apfelbaum, Breen stated that he was so frightened of Ford that he could not control his bowels. 
Explaining his fears, Breen noted Ford’s fondness for guns, referring to Ford’s home as "the arsenal," 
and commented, "Ford is entirely capable of violence." 


Like most criminals, Ford felt sorry for himself. In his worldview, all evil came from one spider who 
spun a web and who lived in St. Louis, Missouri: Eric P. Newman. In a letter of October 3, 1979 to the 
metallurgist Vince Newman (no relation) of London, Ford wrote, "This pattern of selective interest and 
activity [by Buttrey] is greatly admired (if not fully orchestrated) by a particular individual in St. Louis, 
Missouri, who is utilizing the entire exercise, among others, in the implementation of his personal 
vendetta." 


During the 1960s the protagonists in Ford’s life began to leave New York. Franklin moved to 
Scottsdale, Arizona around 1963. He died in 2000. Breen moved to Berkeley, California in 1964, partly 
with the encouragement of the New York Police Department, who, like many authorities in that period, 
dealt with pedophiles by expelling them from the jurisdiction. After many narrow escapes (including a 
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plea bargain in 1989), Breen was finally sent to prison for child molestation in 1991, and died there of 
cancer in 1993. Sheldon left New York for New England in 1972, and fell into a state of dementia, 
dying in 1977. Ford moved to Phoenix, Arizona, partly because of his wife’s asthma, partly because 
things were getting too hot in the New York area. Although his forgeries and other unscrupulous 
activities made him very wealthy, the stress caused repeated breakdowns in health: colon cancer, a heart 
attack, prostate cancer, and his final collapse, which left him in a state of dementia for at least two years 
before his death. 


The attacks on Ford’s Massapequa forgeries continued, even though he commenced lawsuits and made 
other threats. In 1996, Professor Buttrey was awarded the Huntington Medal by the American 
Numismatic Society, the highest award for numismatic scholarship. Buttrey used the occasion to deliver 
a lecture demolishing the authenticity of the Western gold bars. When the Society took steps to publish 
the lecture, they received one of Ford’s usual threatening letters, this one dated December 11, 1997: 


"I have seen an original draft of the article the A.N.S. plans to publish on the subject of False Western 
American Bars.’ "I notice that on some pages my name, as well as the names of others, is mentioned in a 
very uncomplimentary fashion. "If the innuendos and comments about ingots continue to include my 
name, without conclusive evidence to prove each allegation, then anything that defames me or the 
materials I may have been associated with that the Society prints will be published at their peril." 


Happily the Society ignored this bluster and Buttrey’s article duly appeared; Ford thought better of his 
threats and did not commence any litigation regarding it. 


Although Ford persuaded some of his acolytes to attempt refutations, the responses were weak and 
contradictory. The charges were rehearsed in a debate at the American Numismatic Association in 1999. 
Ford sued Buttrey for his utterances in 1999, but his litigation ran into the sand. Buttrey sought to 
interest prosecutors in pursuing Ford, but did not succeed, and so Ford went to his grave never having 
paid the debt to society for his crimes. Ford proved to be unstoppable, even though some of the finest 
people in numismatics Eric Newman, T. V. Buttrey, Mrs. Norweb, Clyde Hubbard did their best to 
stop him. Ford did succeed in impressing some younger numismatists as a numismatic scholar, who 
hung on his every word. We can easily guess what Ford, the misanthrope, really thought of these 
acolytes: a new set of "boobs." They were "boobs" because Ford convinced several of them to defend 
Ford’s Massapequa forgeries. 


Ford’s coin collection and his library were auctioned beginning in 2003. Collectors were astonished. 
Here were coins, paper money, books, and research papers that they had not seen for half a century. 
Many researchers were deeply angered by Ford’s dog in the manger attitude, which had hidden away 
from them items that were vital for their research. Henry Griinthal used to say that many collectors are 
afflicted with "havaritis," namely they must have an item. Ford had a more negative version of this 
disease. He delighted in owning the coins, not so much for himself, but because he could deprive other 
people of them; and he could hide the items away so that many people would not even know of their 
existence. Ford did not collect, in the end, for the love of coins or for profit, but because it gave him 
power over people, who would beg him to reveal the information he had hoarded away. 


Return to Fake Gold Bars 
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"A Fanciful Tale"; or, How to Promote a Fake 
Mexican Bar 


By T.V. Buttrey 





The gold ingots dated in the 1740's, purporting to have been produced at the Spanish Colonial mint of 
Mexico, have long since been exposed as 20th century fakes.(1) It is hardly necessary to recapitulate the 
evidence against them. The purpose of these remarks is rather to look at the way in which they were 
hyped for sale. 


The bars are of several varieties., all linked by the use of common punches, and totalling at least 60 or 70 
pieces produced.(2) All of the gold bars were in the possession of John J. Ford, jr., and were marketed 
by him. 


The stories of their discovery were several and contradictory. When first they began to appear at the 
New Netherlands Coin Co. in New York it was put about that they came out of the American West. 
Then they had been discovered on an island off the Florida coast. The most detailed account was 
provided to me personally by Ford, as follows: 


" About 1951 a document was found in a Mexico City bookstore which told the story of a 
Caribbean shipwreck of 1748.... The ship sank before leaving the Caribbean , but the gold (or 
some of it) was rescued and buried ashore to await further recovery. This document was 
recognizable as a copy of the captain's official report... an original existed im Spain, in the 


Archives of the Indies" 
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-- and so on, at some length.(3) One is struck by the exactitude of the details. Yet this cannot be true. 
Leaving aside any other consideration of the bars’ authenticity, some of them bear the impression of a 
Mexican pillar dollar die, its date falling off the flan but of the variety with regal and imperial crowns, a 
variety first produced in 1754. Worse, the die carries a legend variety impossible before 1761. Worst, 
impressions of a second such die bear the assayer’s initials FM, assignable only to the years 1770-71. 


There iis no way that the pillar dies can match the chronology of the bars themselves: the bars are all 
dated in the 1740's. To accommodate these anomalies once they had been pointed out, Ford's story 
shifted, and the wreck was deemed to have occurred rather later. The pillar die impressions were 
explained as a later "revalidation" of the bars at the mint.(4) This merely complicated matters, since gold 
bars, as we know from their production everywhere and at all times, are a means of preserving and 
transporting value. Ingots from the wrecks of Europe-bound vessels -- and such have been found -- were 
obviously intended to carry value across the ocean. That such should have lingered in Mexico for 
decades, then brought to the mint to be revalidated, makes no sense. Hodder suggests fancifully that they 
might have been stolen from the mint originally. And revalidated to what purpose? and how? The bars 
do not show the assayer's cuts common to Western American bars, that is, there was no attempt at 
analysis of the metal to justify an original validation, much less a revalidation. 


It was also claimed in the auction catalogues that some of the bars represented the King's Fifth, the 20% 
levy on the income of the mines.(5) But the King's Fifth, intended to finance the operations of the 
Colonial government, never went through the mint. (6) 


All of the above is simply an attempt to create an account with which the various markings on the bars 
themselves would cohere. Nor are they the only stories. The larger version would have it that the bars 
came to Ford through "intermediaries" of the Florida finders. On other occasions Ford has claimed that 
the Spanish Colonial bars came to him from the estate of F.C. Boyd. A fourth version was that he had 
rescued them from a dealer in precious metal scrap who had been about to melt them down. (7) 


None of this nonsense need be very surprising, since Ford commonly invented supporting texts for the 
various material which he offered for sale, although in this case it might have been better to stick to a 
single version. Many of his Western American "assay bars" have appeared in auction catalogues 
accompanied by similar fabrications, intended to authenticate the bars and give them an interesting 
context. 


What is unusual with regard to the Spanish Colonial bars: is the open admission that the story of the 
Florida shipwreck was false. In 1999 Michael Hodder, am employee of Ford and Stack's, published an 
elaborate defense of the Western American "assay bars", with some side comments on others of Ford's 
creations.(8) In the case of the Mexican bars Hodder admitted, however, that the story of the Florida 
shipwreck was false. These are his words: 


" At the time of their appearance on the market, these [Spanish Colonial] bars had acquired what 
may politely be called a legend, that attempted to explain how they were discovered." (p.90) 


This is far from the whole truth: the "legend" had not been acquired previously; rather, it was invented 
by Ford to accompany the bars when they were put up for sale. Hodder continues in a footnote: 


"The legend can be read in Buttrey 1974, 28-29. It takes the form of an undated private 
communication from John J. Ford, jr., to Buttrey, in which a fanciful tale of a secret treasure map 
found in an old archive, a 1748 Spanish shipwreck, and a few other elements are woven together 
into a tapestry of wonders.... The legend may have had some crude attraction in the 1960s. To a 
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modern reader, it can be read as a marketing tactic designed to give the bars the flavor of 
recovered treasure. Unfortunately for the bars' subsequent numismatic history, the legend became 
the starting point for the only focused study yet published on them." 


This is an extraordinary statement, and ought to be read carefully for what it reveals about both Ford and 
Hodder. I will return to Hodder in another essay in this study; it is enough here to point out how 
disingenuous this whole procedure is. There was never a "legend"; the story was Ford's creation. It is 
absurd to say that "unfortunately ... the legend became the starting point for the only focused study yet 
published on them [Buttrey 1973-74]" -- and leave it at that. If the confection of the legend was 
unfortunate, why did Ford not correct it? The fact is that the false claim of the Florida shipwreck was put 
about by Ford himself, and is to be found printed in the auction catalogues where he offered his bars 
were offered for sale. Thus for example, NASCA, 14 August 1978 ("Wayte Raymond coll. Part III") 
[the bars of course had nothing to do with Wayte Raymond], lots 3166-67: "apparently lost in transit to 
Spain prior to 1750" [ignoring the hard evidence that made this date impossible]; and "patination ... 
probably the result of contact with sea water." 


Just by the way, lot 3167 of the NASCA sale was also enlivened by the information that "A cut-down 
ingot of similar period and design exists in the Garrett Collection at The Johns Hopkins University, 
acquired by John Garrett during, the earlier years of this Century." This statement is false: there was 
never such a gold bar in the Garrett collection. The importance of the statement lies not just in hyping 
the desirability of the bar whose analog resided in such an important collection, but also in validating its 
authenticity by likening it to a piece already attested many years before. 


As to the shipwreck and Florida-find story, as late as 1990 Ford was still making this false claim.(9) The 
false accounts of the shipwreck, or suggestions that there: might have been one, were a major part of the 
package, on the basis of which customers were persuaded to buy what appeared to be historically 
interesting numismatic material. 


Hodder’s admission is staggering, and it will not do for him to laugh off Ford's fraudulent shipwreck 
story as a "legend" or a "fanciful tale", "a tapestry of wonders". He softens it with language such as 
"what may be politely called a legend" (p.90), and "an obvious legend" (p.143). Hodder acknowledged 
that Ford fabricated a history for the bars which has still remained uncorrected by him to this very day. 
Hodder also says why -- a "marketing tactic designed to give the bars the flavor of treasure", and again, 
"The story that the Mexican bars were shipwrecked gold made at the Mexico City Mint is an obvious 
legend meant to enhance the marketability of the bars" (p.78). No, it is not a legend; it is a lie. What 
Hodder actually does is to confirm John Ford's outrageous lack of scholarly and commercial ethics -- 
this is fraud, and is actionable. 


None of this, too, need be very surprising, but it is important to have Ford's own agent finally 
confirming it. Ford himself has never acknowledged this fraud. Note, again, what is hiding in Hodder's 
phrase, "...the only focused stud'y yet published on [the Colonial bars]", namely Buttrey 1973-74. Yes, 
Ford never rebutted its conclusions, but went right on selling the bars, with their false history. His one 
contribution to the study was to circulate a letter to the numismatic press in the United States after the 
lecture at the International Numismatic Congress threatening libel action against anyone who would 
dare to: publish it. He was quite successful in this: even the American Numismatic: Society was 
frightened off, and the article was published in Mexico, well away from Ford's customers. 


NOTES 


1. When the bars began to appear in the 1950's they were condemned by two significant dealers, 
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Hanry Christensen and Henry Grunthal, as well as Robert Nesmith, author of The Coinage of the 
First Mint of the Americas (New York, 1955). The: first public demonstration that the bars were 
fake was made by me in a paper delivered at the International Numismatic Congress in New York, 
September, 1973. Subsequently, T.V. Buttrey, ‘Fallse Mexican Colonial Gold Bars’, in Memorias 
dle la Academia Mexicana de estudios numismticos (Mexico City) 3.9 (1973-74) 21-42 (English), 
43-64 (Spanish); idem, ‘False Mexican Colonial Gold Bars’, IAPN/IBSCC Bulletin on 
Counterfeits 4.1 (Spring 1979) 6; E.G.V. Newman, ‘Mexican Colonial Gold Bars’, in 
LAPN/IBSCC Bulletin on Counterfeits 4.4 (Winter 1979), 99; idem, ‘Spanish Colonial Gold Bars 
[Ingots] from the Mexico Mint’, in Numismatic Circular March, 1990, p. SL. 


2. Silver bars were also cast from the same mold(s) and sold with or without additional pseudo- 
historical punches, e.g. H.F.M. Schulman, 27 April 1973, lot 434, said to have been bought by 
Gibbs "many years ago". 

3. The full text of the letter is reproduced in Buttrey 1973-74, pp.28-29. 

4. Michael Hodder, "Western American Gold and Unparted Bars. A Review of the Evidence", in 
American Journal of Numismatics n.s. 11 1999, here p. 138. For a discussion of this article see the 
Table of Contents of How the West was Faked (in progress). 

5. E.g. Stack's, 8 December 1993, to lot 2517. 

6. Buttrey 1973-74, p.33. 

7. Personal communication. 


8. Op. cit. 


9. Jn an interview in Legacy 3.2 (Summer, 1990), p.2.2: "They were from a Spanish wreck in the 
middle of the 18th century." 
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The Duke of Carlisle; or, How to Sell a Gold Bar 
to Josiah Lilly 


T.V. Buttirey 


"Any coin, any item that the firm of Stack's has ever handled has always been carefully researched and 
checked for authenticity" 
Harvey Stack, New York Times, March 3, 2001 


Among the many ingots provided by John J. Ford jr. to Stack's, who sold them on to Josiah Lilly, was 
one of unusual interest. It was not only unique in itself, but the largest bar available at the time, the only 
one said to have survived from the Territory of New Mexico, and the only testimony to the activity of 
the Duke of Carlisle. In offering the bar to Lilly Stack's described it as follows:- 


Obi < CARLISLE MINING Co. No. 
TERR. of NEW MEXICO OZ Sites ese 
MEN VAGUE poe 12.23 
(Numbered at left "72") 
Rev. Numbered "72" each side 


"The above described ingot is the only known specimen of the Territory of New Mexico, and is 
also the largest known private issue ingot, and the only known piece of the Carlisle Mining Co. 
"The company was established by the Duke of Carlisle, an English nobleman. He came to 
America and settled in New Mexico for his health. The company operated in New Mexico during 
the period of 1870-1874. He left the site late in 1874 after his daughter was killed during an 
Apache raid. 

"The ruins of Carlisle's home and smelting building are still to be found on the mining property. 
Under the floor boards of the smelting building this ingot was found with the aid of a mine 
detector in 1953. It is believed that this piece was hurriedly thrown under the floor during the 
same Apache raid when his daughter was killed. After the raid Carlisle vanished and there has 
been no trace of his whereabouts since." 


As is usual with the assay bars when they appear in auction catalogues, no sources are given for these 
alleged historical details. None of the information arises from the bar itself. There has to have been an 
account somewhere to support the story of the Duke of Carlisle, the reasons for and chronology of his 
presence in the Territory of New Mexico, his activities at the mine, the Apache raid, and the dreadful 
murder of his daughter. The account cannot have been the Memoirs of the Duke, since he is said to have 
vanished. 


Presumably Mr Lilly, who subsequently bought the bar, took this account on faith from Stack's, whom 
he trusted so thoroughly as to make the firm his sole supplier of numismatic gold (see below). He cannot 
have been a very careful reader, since one detail in the story is ludicrously impossible: no-one would 
build a smelter with a wooden floor. Far from producing any bars the whole operation would have gone 
up in flames on its opening day. 


The catalogue provides no source for any of this, and there are no records anywhere to support a single 
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detail of the account, as far as one can find. 


(1) There was indeed a Carlisle Mining Co. in the Territory, at Carlisle, now a ghost town. The town 
was created only in the 1880's, and is said, on the current website, to have been named after the first 
child born there. It had nothing to do with the 1870's, nor with a mine where this ingot allegedly was 
produced, nor with a Duke of Carlisle. 


(2) The Apaches, who had been a problem earlier, and were to be later, were not attacking anyone in the 
early 1870's @. 


(3) Most importantly we must focus on the Duke. No more than a glance at the pages of Debrett's is 
needed! to discover that he did not exist, nor was there ever any Duke of Carlisle ool 


There was indeed at the time an Earl of Carlisle, William George Howard (1808-1889), the 8th Earl, 
who succeeded to the title in 1864 on the death of his brother. He never went to America at all, and in 
the early 1870s he was in northern England, leading a blameless life as Rector of Londesborough, 
Yorkshire (1832-1877). 


Our unfortunate Duke of Carlisle of New Mexico is a work of pure fiction, created out of the 
imagination of Stack's or their supplier. And one knows why: any numismatic object sells better if it has 
a historical context; if there is not one to hand, one can be created for it, and its value goes up. The 
purported Brother Jonathan ingot sold by Stack's 11 June 1997 lot 1027 had at that time a melt value of 
about $6000. Accompanied by a remarkable and fictitious pseudo-historical text it sold for $33,000: the 
story raised the value of the metal almost five times. 


The Duke of Carlisle is a fictional character (once acted by Gregory Peck), who appears in the sort of 
romantic novel intended to be read by females (the noble falling in love with the shop-girl is a familiar 
theme) ‘). It is precisely because there was never a real Duke of Carlisle that this name/title has been 
useful to the novelist. British nobility who came out to America for adventure or for their health are also 


a staple of American and Canadian history and literature (4) The fictitious account provided by Stack's 
for the ingot fits that pattern precisely. 


Finally the bar itself. It reveals nothing of the pseudo-saga claimed by Stack's; indeed it reveals too little 
of itself. We know from the Central America finds what genuine bars ought to look like: they include 
minimally the name of the producing firm, the weight, fineness, and equivalent dollar value of the ingot. 
The forger of the assay bars had great fun playing with shapes and sizes, and with fonts, but in this case 
he forgot to include fineness, which no professional assayer would have omitted, and without which the 
bar, had it been genuine, would not have had any credibility. The bar is as false as the story which has 
been spun around it. 


After the death of Josiah Lilly the close and confidential relationship which had obtained between him 
and Stack's was announced publicly by the firm -- 


"We're going to let you in on a secret that we've kept for sixteen years... The late Josiah K. 


Lilly...appointed us as his exclusive agent...We conducted original research, extensive probes into 
specialized numismatic areas such as Pioneer and Territorial coinage to establish authenticity -- verify 


historical facts..." 


Lilly put his trust in Stack's and its "original research" amd "historical facts". Ford"s purported ingot of 
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the Duke of Carlisle which they sold him, along with its phoney history, illustrate how Stack's betrayed 
that trust. 


Notes 


(a) H.H. Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Mexico (San Francisco, 1889), pp.798-9. Carlisle, now a 
ghost town, was located at the SW corner of the Territory in Grant county, which was essentially a 
mining; county, with Silver City as the mining center. "Here was the home of the Apaches, and the scene 
of many a bloody combat." However it is quite clear that the Apaches were not raiding in 1874. From 
1877-1882 there was to be trouble again, caused by US forcible resettling of Indians (pp.745-6). 

(b) Debrett's Peerage (many editions). 

(c) Examples of the amatory adventures of the Duke of Carlisle/Carlyle can be found on the 
WorldWideWeb. 

(d) Some really did: see e.g. Amelia R. Neville, The Fantastic City (1932) for titled Brits in old San 
Francisco. Satirized by Mark Twain in the Duke of Bridgewater, The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 
ch. 19; and by Stephen Leacock in the Duke of Dulham, in "A Little Dinner with Mr. Lucullus Fyshe", 
Arcadian Adventures with the Idle Rich 

(e) Advertisement, n.d. 


Return to index 
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Gold Bars on the Brother Jonathan? (1); or, How 
to Read an Auction Catalogue 


T.V. Buttirey 





The texts of auction catalogues are often the only source of information on the more interesting and 
unusual coins which are offered for sale. Because the texts are usually unsigned, they carry the flavor of 
authority. The problem with these texts is that they are not serious scholarly products (nor could they be 
expected to be): too frequently the necessary corroboration in support of their assertions is wanting; 
while the setting -- the intended sale of the coins at the highest possible price -- can encourage 
elaboration which goes beyond the evidence. Any coin gains in interest, and therefore in market value, if 
it can be provided with a historical context. 


A particular instance is provided by one among the many different types of western American gold bars, 
often called "assay bars", which have appeared on the market in recent years. This is a group of eleven 
rare and expensive ingots attributed to the San Francisco Branch Mint, 1865. Three of the ingots have 
appeared at auction a total of five times, each being accompanied in the auction catalogue by a text, 
providing altogether a rich array of unsubstantiated assertions. They have been associated with the 
wreck of the ship Brother Jonathan which went down in July of that year, leading to the death of most of 
its passengers, who had together been carrying substantial quantities of coin. 


Before turning to the story of the wreck, it is important to establish the origin of the bars themselves. 
Their first published appearance is in the catalogue of Stack's auction of 11 November 1974. The 
accompanying text (by John J. Ford, jr.<1>) states, 


"Examination of pertinent San Francisco Mint [sic] <2> records (Assayer's Register, 1854-65, Register 
of Bar Warrants Paid, etc.), although incomplete, at the Federal Records Center, GSA, then at 100 
Harrison St., San Francisco, by John Ford in early 1971, indicates that these ingots were manufactured 
in the late Spring of 1865." 


The grammar is uncertain: were the records incomplete, or Ford's examination of them? In any case here 
is actual reference to documentary evidence -- it is otherwise very uncommon for the texts 
accompanying any of the assay bars to provide any reference in support of the asserted historical setting. 
In this case we do have to take the author's word for it that the records were examined, and that this is 
what they revealed. 
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The text continues, 


"This ingot is one of eleven obtained in 1970; all are consecutively numbered, running from 2178 to 
2188. One piece is in the Henry H. Clifford coll. (No. 2180) [sale number 3 below], another in the Jon 
Hanson coll. (No. 2184) [sales number 2, 4, 6 below], and five are in the possession of the Bank of 
California N.A., San Francisco (Nos. 2178, 2181, 2182, 2183, 2185). Three pieces remain in the Ford 
collection." 


The bars at the Bank of California were subsequently returned to Ford.<3> Eight of the eleven bars are 
illustrated, in the auction catalogues cited below (nos. 2180, 2184, 2186), or in ACTH <4> (nos. 2178, 
2181-83, 2185 -- those which had been on deposit at the Bank of California).<5> 


Next, it is illuminating to look closely at the texts of the five auction catalogues, and at the relationship 
between their several accounts. I distinguish five subjects -- 


a] association of the bars with the ship Brother Jonathan; b] ownership of the bars; c] where found; d] 
how found and by whom; e] modern source of the bars, and information provided by the source. 


1. Stack's, 11 Nov. 1974 (Gibson), lot 184; bar no. 2186, 15.01 oz., .995 fine, $308.73. The heading of 
the text reads, "Allegedly from the Wreck of the Side-Wheel Steamer Brother Jonathan". For the source 
of the allegation see e] below. The piece is described as "Unique", which it is not, except that since each 
of the eleven bars asserts its own weight, value and serial number each is, of course, in that sense 
unique. 


As to the wreck, "...five of the six boats launched were quickly upset..." The survivors in the single boat 
which reached the shore included "five women, three children, ten of the crew and [Third Mate] 
Patterson.” <6> 


The text proper continues, 


a] "It is strongly believed that alll eleven ingots were indirectly obtained from the wreck of the ... Brother 
Jonathan, which went down on July 30, 1865..." 


"Strongly believed" by whom? It is interesting that, whenever and however the bars were found, an 
event of such interest, and of material of such value, was never brought to public attention, and even the 
opinions expressed about their finding are various and undocumented. 


b] "[The ingots] could well have represented the personal property of one of the cabin passengers." Or 
not, as the case may be. 


c] "It is probable that these eleven ingots were salvaged adjacent to the wreck... Another probability is 
that they could have been looted ... from trunks or other luggage of the victims as the flotsam drifted 
ashore...” 


One should not be fussy about style in these informal texts, but "probable" does not mean "possible", 
and two (or more) alternatives cannot be equally probable. In any case the word here imposes a 
likelihood which is entirely at variance with the complete lack of evidence. It does not seem likely that 
luggage laden with 20 pounds weight of gold bar would float to the shore. 


dj "They were either brought up near the wreck by the Kund-Freese-Francisco expedition of 1916, or by 
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a group of Los Angeles based divers twenty or so years later.” 
Again, "either...or" would seem to narrow the possibilities. But the text continues, 


"Failing that, they could have long been held by people who originally obtained them from 
contemporary looters." 


In short, nothing is known, and these speculations are fantasies. 


e] "...obtained in 1970... The source of these ingots apparently had them in his fannily for many years 
and seemed well acquainted with the story of the Brother Jonathan." 


Obtained by whom? and who was "the source of these ingots"? We will never be told. Bowers' ACTH 
(on which see below) teems throughout with hard data: mames, dates, citations; why is none available for 
the sensational Brother Jonathan finds? And in this claim what is the connection, if any, between 
owning the ingots and being well acquainted with the story of the Brother J onathan? 


The frailties of these assertions ought to be obvious. In the end all is hedged about, and the reader is left 
with "Allegedly [alleged by whom?] ... strongly believed [by whom?] ... could well have been ... it is 
probable ... either..or ... failing that ... apparently ... seemed". In fact there is no evidence here that this 
bar had anything to do with the Brother Jonathan, only the assertion that an unnamed individual who 
once owned the bars knew the story of the ship. 


The creation of a historical context, even one as basically empty as this, is a very profitable enterprise. 
The bar brought $19,000 at auction, as against a bullion walue at that time of ca. $2750. 


2. NASCA, 28 Apr. 1980, lot 2423; bar no. 2184, 16.54 oz., .995 fine, $340.20. The text is a much more 
detailed account of the history of the ship, and of the circumstances of the disastrous final voyage. The 
heading to the illustration is now firm -- "Excessively Rare Brother Jonathan Bar" -- where that of 
Gibsom 1974 had been cautious. Only in the last paragraph does the text come to grips with the ingots 
proper, but here too it is positive -- 


a] "[The Brother Jonathan] also bore on board ... a series of Assay Bars from the San Francisco Mint 
[sic] in 1865 (p.137)." 


The point then is settled: the bars were aboard the ship om its final voyage -- although there is no citation 
of any new evidence to permit the promotion of the uncertainty of Gibson 1974 to the flat statement of 
NASCA 1980. 


b] "...apparently as the private property of one of the passengers." 
Gibson's "possibly" has been improved to "apparently". 


c] "... of the lifeboats launched -- only four in number -- three capsized almost immediately. One lone 
boat, bearing 19 people, reached the shore... A group of 11 of these [bars] were recovered, sequentially 
numbered, from a point between the wreck and the shore, and had probably been in one of the life-boats 
which capsized (presumably along with the owner of the bars)." 


The number of lifeboats has dwindled, while the number of survivors still exceeds the actual figure of 
the hard evidence provided by Marshall. More importantly no evidence is offered for the certain 
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statement as to the area of the find. 


d] [no text] e] "They entered numismatic channels in 1970, after having resided in one family for quite a 
long time ..." 


-- essentially the account in Gibson 1974. 


Although there is no new hard evidence the bars are now firmly tied to the Brother Jonathan by the 
heading and by a] above. -- But that is not the case either: continuing to the caption text -- the 
illustration and caption follow after the text discussed above -- the cautious reader will find that this 
story is not certain after all: the bar being offered is "One of the 11 sequentially numbered specimens 
apparently recovered from the ... Brother Jonathan" [my italics]. 


Nonetheless the account was commercially persuasive. This ingot was knocked down at $14,500, as 
against a bullion value at the time of ca. $9000. 


3. Bowers & Ruddy, 18 Mar. 1982 (Clifford), lot 178; bar no. 2180, 24.24 oz., .998 fine., $500.00.<7> 
The entry is enlivened by an illustration of the ship.<8> A considerable text outlines the history of the 
ship, amd the circumstances of the wreck. "... six life boats were put into the water. Five were 
immediately swamped and only one ... [carrying] the third mate,...three children, five women, and ten 
crewmen, was able to reach shore, representing the only survivors." 


The number of lifeboats has now returned to six. As in the earlier NASCA catalogue [sale number 2] the 
entry to lot 178 is headed positively, "$500 San Francisco Mint [sic] Gold Ingot From the Brother 
Jonathan". But the text as it proceeds is by no means so direct: 


a] "While the exact history of these pieces is not known, it is believed that they were carried aboard the 
Brother Jonathan." 


Believed by whom? and on what evidence? Nonetheless “the exact history of these pieces" will become 
more exact in a later auction catalogue [sale number 5 below]. 


b] "... believed to have been carried as cargo by the Brother Jonathan..." 


If carried as cargo, then not in the possession of a passenger as suggested in Gibson 1974, NASCA 
1980, and -- as we will see -- Stack's 1997. 


c] "Mr. Ford theorizes that they could have been brought up from near the wreck ..." d]"... by the Lund- 
Freese-Francisco expedition of 1916 or by another group which explored the area 20 years or so later." 


Taken from Gibson 1974, but more specific in omitting Ford's further theorizing there. The evidence for 
this improvement is not given. 


e] "... the man from whom they were acquired had them in his family for many years and attributed them 
to that source." 


-- i.e., to the Brother Jonathan, improving on Gibson 1974. The actual name of the source continues to 
elude us. The bar sold for $15,000, at a time when its bullion value was ca. $9500. 


4. Superior, 28 Jan. 1985, lot 2126; bar no. 2184, 16.54 az., .995 fine, $340.20. The heading reads, 
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"Excessively Rare United States Mint, San Francisco [sic] 1865 Gold Assay Bar, known as the Brother 
Jonathan bar". The language is ambiguous: "known as" may be intended to be suggestive rather than 
affirmative of the bar's origin. This is the same bar as that offered earlier in NASCA 1980, and the brief 
text here is a verbatim reproduction of the NASCA 1980 caption, including the disclaimer "apparently 
recovered from the ... Brother Jonathan", in spite of the perhaps firmer heading above. The bar brought 
$7750 at auction, as against a bullion value at the time of ca. $5500. 


None of these extensive and inconsistent auction catalogue texts provided any documented support for 
the association of these bars with the ship Brother Jonathvan. It can only be supposed that the texts were 
elaborated in order to hype the bars for sale. 


we ee ee ee ee nw ew enw ne 


Before continuing to the fifth and most recent auction we should consider a different kind of 
contribation to the Brother Jonathan story -- different at least in extent, and in appearing not in an 
auction catalogue but in a survey of American coin finds, Bowers' ACTH (1997) <9> 


ACTH includes by far the most extensive account in a numismatic context of the history of the ship, the 
final voyage, and the story of the gold bars, recapitulating information provided in the earlier auction 
catalogues and adding much new, and peripheral, besides (pp.254-63) — in fact of the hundreds of 
entries in ACTH this is the longiest and the most elaborate. There is an illustration of the ship, and an 
advertisement of its service. Details hitherto unreported im the auction catalogue texts include the 
information that "Among [the passengers] were Mrs. J.C. Keenan, a popular proprietor of a San 
Francisco brothel, and seven girls in her employ" (p.257).<10> Apparently all of the ladies perished in 
the disaster (p.258). There is also a helpful photograph of a group of five of the bars (p.264). 


The heading to the ACTH entry makes the association of bars and ship secure: "The Brother Jonathan ... 
Treasure: Gold Bars" (p.254). 


a] The caption to the illustration, which is of the Clifford. piece, is less secure: "Believed to have been 
salvaged from the Brother Jonathan." (p.255). And following a long and elaborate essay of perhaps 5000 
words, including extensive quotation from Clifford 1982 (the Clifford sale was conducted by the author 
of ACTH), when the author actually gets to the bars themselves -- which is, after all, the point of all of 
this activity -- we learn that, 


"While there is only limited documentary evidence specifically linking ... the bars. to the Brother 
Jonathan ..." (p.261) 


This is untrue. There is not "only limited documentary evidence": there is, at this point, no documentary 
evidence whatever. And again, 


"While the exact history of these gold bars is not known, the preceding description suggests that they 
may have been carried aboard the S.S Brother Jonathan." (p.261) 


The exact history of these bars being unknown, it will be: provided [Stack's 1997, sale number 5 below]. 


At this point, regardless of the "suggestions", no connection has been established between these ingots 
and the Brother Jonathan -- contrary to the heading which opened the essay. 
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b] ... "believed to have been carried as cargo ..." (p.260) 

Taken verbatim from Clifford 1982. 

c] "John Ford theorizes that they could have been brought up from near the wreck ..." 
Taken verbatim from Clifford 1982. 


d] "Along the way [during the salvage attempts in 1916 and the 1930s] it is believed that some San 
Francisco gold bars were raised (p.260). ... by the Lund-Freese-Francisco expedition of 1916 or by 
another group which explored the area 20 years or so later." 


The second phrase is taken verbatim from Clifford 1982. 


e] "... the man from whom they were acquired had them in his family for many years and attributed them 
to that source [i.e. the Brother Jonathan. }." 


Taken verbatim from Clifford 1982. 


It is precisely a dedicated study such as ACTH that we would expect to provide a critical examination of 
these meager claims. Instead, ACTH itself presented the most extreme elaboration to date of the hype of 
the auction catalogues, much of which it took over, reformulated and enlarged. In fact, for all the detail 
which ACTH provides there is still nothing here to show that the Brother Jonathan had carried any gold 
bars: or if it had, that they included examples of San Framcisco Branch Mint bars; or if they did, that 
they included the particular bars which had been offered for sale, which "may have been carried aboard 
the S.S. Brother Jonathan" (p.261). Nor is there anything to reveal the sources of this story. After, and in 
spite of, all of the elaborate historical contextualizing, the association of the bars with the ship comes 
down to e] above: one undocumented reference to an unverifiable assertion, attributed to a single 
anonymous individual, made years after the event. The evidence could not be more flimsy. 


ACTH did not advance the problem at all, and we could hardly expect any new light to be thrown on it 
at this late date. Yet some new and astonishing details were still to be published, fior the first time 
actually linking the bars and the ship through one of the passengers. 


5 Stack's, 11 June 1997, lot 1027; bar no. 2184, 16.54 oz., .995 fine, $340.20. The entry is enlivened 
now by two illustrations of the Brother Jonathan (one printed backwards), and an advertisement for the 
ship by the California Steam Navigation Co. The ingot is here cautiously introduced, "Believed to be 
from the Wreck ... of the Brother Jonathan". In spite of this hedging the text provides an extraordinary 
revelation -- 


"John J. Ford, jr. ... believes that the original owner of the ingots was a San Francisco madam." 
The evidence is documentary -- 
"Ford states that he has seen the Mint's old records, the Assayer's Register, 1854-1 865, and the Register 


of Bar Warrants Paid..." -- thus far the text repeats the content of Gibson 1974, but now it continues with 
the previously unrevealed detail.s -- 
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" [records] that list the names of depositors, and that there was just one owner's name listed for ingots 
numbered 2178-2188. Further, Ford relates that the same woman's name he saw om the San Francisco 
Mint's [sic] registers also appears on the passenger manifest of the ill-fated ... Brother Jonathan ." (p.41) 
ot he 


This is a remarkable assertion. The Mint records had first been invoked by Ford after his survey of them 
almost twenty-five years earlier, in Gibson 1974. Yet onlly now in Stack's 1997 are we told that the 
records had included this vital information all along -- that one named person received ingots 2178-2188 
at the Branch Mint, and that she was identifiable. And now we learn as well that she subsequently 
chanced to be aboard the Brother Jonathan on its final, fatal trip. The owner of the bars is to be revealed 
later in the text: it will be none other than our old friend, the unvirtuous Mrs. Keenan: 


b] "A less illustrious passenger was a Mrs. Keenan, a Sam Francisco madam heading for Seattle with 
seven of her ladies..." 


Mrs Keenan had appeared in ACTH as a passenger, on the authority of Marshall who drew on the 
contemporary newspaper accounts including the passenger manifest, and she (or rather her profession) 
enlivened the author's account. But no numismatic context was suggested for her in ACTH, and the link 
connecting the bars to the ship through her was unknown to Bowers. Her new role now in the Stack's 
sale indicates nicely how the story has been elaborated over the years -- "Mrs Keenan carried with her 
eleven gold ingots totalling a little less than 21 pounds, alll made for her at the Sam Francisco Mint 
[sic]." (p.42) With this evidence a connection is drawn, now for the first time, between the bars and the 
Brother Jonathan. To repeat, this essential information depends directly on Ford's 1971 examination of 
the Mint records, announced in his text for Gibson 1974. Yet it was not mentioned by him in Gibson 
1974 and was unknown subsequently to NASCA in 1980, to Bowers and Ruddy (Clifford) in 1982, to 
Superior in 1985, and to Bowers' highly detailed account in ACTH in 1997. Suddenly it appears in all its 
richness in Stack's 1997. 


If we accept this new evidence we can begin to reconstruct the event. Picture the confusion of the wreck: 
while the ship was dramatically breaking up and 225 (or :so) people were scrambling for the lifeboats, 
Mrs. Keenan, keeping her head while all about were losing theirs, prudently lugged twenty pounds of 
gold ingots to the lifeboat, which subsequently overturned. 


c] "The NASCA cataloguer [Ford] stated that the eleven Brother Jonathan ingots were recovered from a 
site between the wreck and the beach." (p.42) 


The NASCA cataloguer cites no authority for this claim. 


d] "The Brother Jonathan gold bars known today may have been found in 1916, 1936, or even 
earlier." (p.42). 


But see here p. 41, "...found in 1970" [!], which contradicts all previous accounts. 

e] [no text] 

For d] the information is radically inconsistent, and for e] -- the modem source -— there is nothing. 
However the anxious reader willl rejoice to learn from this latest version that Mrs. Keenan "seems to 


have survived" after all -- unaccountably separated from her ingots. This raises a real problem, and the 
text is very curious at this point -- 
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"Mrs Keenan seems to have surwived, but the NASCA cataloguer stated that the eleven Brother Jonathan 
ingots were recovered from a site between the wreck and the beach. Presumably they went overboard 
from one of the capsized lifeboats." (p.42) 


Where does the good news of Mrs Keenan's survival originate? It contradicts what we were told in 
ACTH, and to the contempory accounts as reported by Marshall. This information has just dropped out 
of the sky. A persistent detail in all these accounts has been, that of the passengers and crew only 19 
souls survived, all making it to shore in the one lifeboat which stayed afloat. If Mrs Keenan survived it 
can only have been as one of the people in that lifeboat. Then how was it that her bars went overboard? 
That she deliberately flung them into the sea as a placatory offering to the angry sea-god Neptune may 
be discounted. Perhaps in a state of mental confusion, engendered by the stressful urgency of the 
situation, this otherwise successful businesswoman thoughtlessly threw her ingots into one lifeboat 
(which. subsequently capsized) and herself into a different one. Since only five women survived it 
follows that at the very best Mrs Keenan (if she was one of them) lost not only her gold bars (if she had 
any) but several of her sinful staff. 


This is all absurd, of course, but illustrates the way in which this fascinating account has grown over the 
years by the accretion of falsifications. Mrs Keenan's survival is contradicted by the passenger manifest, 
published in the California press after the disaster. Furthermore the relatively recent discovery of the 
wreck of the Brother Jonathan has resulted in the recovery of masses of San Francisco Branch Mint gold 
coin, freshly struck. No bars hawe been found at all.<12> Yet, happily, the entire set of 11 ingots, 
serially numbered and claimed to have belonged to Mrs Keenan, were recovered by unrevealed hands, 
and all came into the possession of John J. Ford, jr. 


This most splendid version of the historical setting of the bars did the trick. The bar sold for $33,000, as 
against its bullion value at the time of ca. $6000. 


It is a pity that the fascinating details published in Stack's 1997 were not laid out in Gibson 1974, when 
one of these bars was first offered for sale, at a time when the 1971 research into the Branch Mint 
records was so much fresher in the mind. 


But the various auction catalogue accounts are worse than sloppy in their contradictory details: they are 
a tissue of falsifications, of which the latest, in Stack's 1997, is the richest. Ford cllaimed that he had seen 
archival evidence which is simply not there; all of this is his fabrication. I have spent a week in the 
Branch Mint archives, going over the preserved documents before, during and after 1865, and can 
certify that there is no record of the production of these bars -- the records show that bars were indeed 
made, and numbered, but not up to the numbers stamped on the alleged Brother Jonathan bars. 


Nor is there any record of Mrs Keenan at the Branch Mint. She would have to appear in the documents 
three times minimally: first in the Visitor's Book, confirming the admission of anyone doing business at 
the Branch Mint. That book survives. It has been searched by three people, working independently, all 
of whom agree that there is no trace of her. Secondly, individuals bringing in gold for assay and sale 
were entered in the records by mame (Ford claimed that Mrs Keenan was a depositor: see Stack's 1997 
[sale number 5 above]); and lastly, they had to sign personally for payment received, in whatever form, 
be it coin or ingots. These records too are preserved and Mrs Keenan's name is nowhere in them. Ford's 
claims to have seen such documents (he names only one) are a fabrication. 


When this point was first made publicly Ford responded with the claim that the record which he claimed 
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to have seen in the Archives, bearing Mrs Keenan's name, was discarded after he saw it. There is no 
evidence for that either. Ford's response was supported by Hodder in his AJN article: "In 1982, many of 
the mint's records were destroyed. One of the documents destroyed was the Weigh Clerk's Bullion 
Ledger, June 1854 to March 1873. A new inventory list was compiled in October 1995 and is available 
to the public."<13> The first sentence of this quotation is true: some documents from the Branch Mint 
archives were indeed destroyed in 1982. The disposal record, dated October 1 1982 and "available to the 
public", lists and describes each document disposed of at that time, item by item. Hodder's second 
sentence is false, as anyone can see for himself who checks the public record: no item even remotely of 
that title, or of that date range, is listed. The material disposed of was mostly 20th-century, and nothing 
was included earlier than 1882. It has to be remembered that Mr Hodder, who has some reputation as an 
independent scholar, is employed by John J. Ford, jr. and by Stack’s. 


One camnot conclude without mention of one more auction where the bars, surprisingly, did not appear 
nor are even alluded to, although by this time we would have expected them. 


6 Bowers and Merena, 29 May 1999, "The S. S. Brother Jonathan Treasure Coins". The catalogue is an 
elaborate affair, providing a rich historical setting for the sale of some 842 gold coins recovered from the 
wreck. But as to the Brother Jonathan bars, the subject of the longest and most detailed essay in Bowers’ 
ACTH in 1997, in just two years they have disappeared from the ship entirely. The auction catalogue is 
a vast compendium of information, yet the bars which had been the whole focus of the entry in ACTH —- 
as against gold coins on the ship, mentioned only in a casual aside (p.259) -- and which warranted sub- 
headings -- "About the Ingots", “Gold Bars on the Market" -- the bars have vanished. They had been 
associated with the ship for a quarter of a century, since Gibson 1971, and at greatest length in Bowers’ 
own ACTH. Yet in Bowers and Merena 1999 there is not a word: they are not so much as mentioned, 
not even to question their relevance. Nor do they play any role in Bower's book-length treatment of the 
ship, The Treasure Ship. S.S. Brother Jonathan: Her Life and Loss, 1850-1865 (Wolfeboro, NY, 1999). 
Surely, in what purports to be a serious study of the subject, the reader had a right to expect some 
explanation of this turn-about, some report of the new evidence that now rendered the account in ACTH 
invalid. There is not a word, although in the auction of 29 May 1999 there may be a back-handed 
referemce in the citation of a contemporary newspaper: "The treasure consisted of $1,000,000 in 
greenbacks in an iron safe. It is all nonsense about gold bars" (p.30). 


The dishonesties infesting the pseudo-historical accounts of the alleged Brother Jonathan bars are 
obvious: those accounts are various, contradictory, and firaudulent. In the whole of the story the only 
documentable facts are that a Mrs Keenan, a San Francisco lady of lurid reputation, sailed on the 
Brother Jonathan and lost her life in its wreck. Everything else -- including her association, and the 
ship's association, with these bars -- is invention. 


As noted above, the texts of the auction catalogues from ‘Gibson 1974 onward are unsigned, giving them 
an air of arms-length objectivity. Since the texts are suggestive of a significant historical nexus, which 
would enhance the market value of the ingots, there arises a manifest conflict of interest, because their 
anonymous author (Ford) was putting these bars on the nnarket himself. 


And there is still another, and more serious angle to this whole question. So far the problem has lain 


only in: the fictitious texts of the auction catalogues; nothing has yet been said of the integrity of the bars 
themselves. They are claimed to be a product of the San Francisco Branch Mint. That claim too is an 
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invention. For that, see "Gold Bars on the Brother Jonathan? (II)". 
NOTES 


1 The text is unsigned, but its authorship is noted in the NASCA catalogue [sale number 2 below], p. 
136. 


2 The San Francisco minting operation is usually referred to today as "the San Francisco Mint", but it 
was legally and in title a Branch Mint of Philadelphia until 1873. This will be a point of some 
importance in evaluating the authenticity of the so-called Brother Jonathan bars -- see "Gold Bars on the 
Brother Jonathan? (I1)". 


3 Reported in the Clifford sale [sale number 3 below] at lot 178. 
4 Q. David Bowers, American Coin Treasures and Hoards (Wolfeboro, NH, 1997) (hereafter ACTH). 


5 The physical details of the eight illustrated bars are: no. 2178, 14.59 oz., .995 fine, $300.00; no. 2180, 
24.24 oz., .998 fine, $500.00; no. 2181, 21.59 oz., .995 fine, $[ ] (the value is not visible in the 
photograph); no. 2182, 24.21 oz., .999 fine, $500.00; no. 2183, 21.07 oz., .995 fine, $433.37; no. 2184, 
16.54 oz., .995 fine. $340.20; no. 2185, 15.67 oz., .995 fine, $322.33; no. 2186, 15.01 oz., .995 fine, 
$308.73. If the other three ingots were of similar module the total stated value of all eleven would have 
been something over $4300. 


6. These figures are not consonant with the list of survivors in Don. B. Marshall, California Shipwrecks: 
Footsteps in the Sea (Seattle, 1978), who reproduces the jpassenger/crew manifest. By his record the 
survivors were 5 women, 3 children, and 7 crew including the Third Officer. Mrs Keenan (whom we 
shall meet below) and the seven ladies accompanying her did not survive. 


7 The Clifford bar was subsequently melted, according to Stack's, 11 June 1997, text at lot 1027. 


8 The ship had been built in 1850; its first owner, Edward Mills, sold it on to Vanderbilt in 1852 and it 
subsequently underwent several rebuildings (ACTH, pp.256-7). The auction catalogue illustration must 
be of the ship in its earliest manifestation, since it carries the first owner's flag: EM. 


9 ACTH comprises a mass of information, much of it not easily available otherwise. It is a gigantic, 
diffuse, yet very readable compilation of every kind of reference to American coin finds -- published 
and unpublished, certain, probable, possible, unlikely, false (or even irrelevant: the account of the great 
sea battle between the Alabama and the Kearsarge is a good read, but has nothing to do with treasures 
and hoards). Simply to have gathered all this material will have been a huge task. But it is also a task 
that requires exactitude, and a commitment to criticism im the best sense. Every scholar and serious 
student has the responsibility to get the evidence fully, amd get it right. In that lighit it is hard to have 
complete confidence in an author who believes that "The: Purloined Letter" was written by Hawthorne 
(p.13). 


Bowers does warn the reader that one must handle the source evidence critically: "Most of the stories are 
true. Some are legendary tales... Some have been fabricated as hoaxes... All are fascinating pieces of 
history" (p.11). Well, the hoaxes may be part of the history of hoaxing, but they are deceptions, and are 
not part of the history of the finds. And even where "the stories are true" there may be little proof of it. 
Bowers himself nicely sets out the various reasons why accounts of the finding of money could well be 
not just misunderstood but deliberately distorted, or entirely suppressed (p.14); amd indeed stories could 
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be circulated without there having been a find at all. 


A great many of the entries in ACTH are supported by quotes from contemporary evidence; the problem 
lies in their veracity. For this reason Appendix I, "Pseudo Hoards and ‘Amazing Finds'", could mislead, 
in implying that by contrast the rest of the book is composed of more credible accounts, which is not 
necessarily the case. Most notably, Chapter 13, "Undiscovered Treasures", includes some 350 vague and 
uncertain entries mostly without specific source citation, and which certainly include accounts of many 
"hoards" or finds which are only gossip or local lore, deallers' chitchat, and fish stories which improved 
with every telling. Jeremiah F. Epstein, "Pre-Columbian Old World Coins in America: An Examination 
of the Evidence", in Current Anthropology 21 1980 1-20, examining 40 claims to the discovery of 
ancient Greek and Roman coins in the soil of the Western Hemisphere, has shown how unreliable family 
memories and undocumented assertions can be. 


10 Drawing on the surviving passenger manifest, cited by Marshall, above fn. 6. 


11 On the purpose of ingots in general ACTH quotes Mint Director Snowden as nnaking the distinction 
that "... gold [which] is intended for exportation is cast imto fine bars, whilst that which is needed for 
home currency is converted into coin" (p.260). Exactly so. Yet Bowers continues, "No doubt, comments 
such as the preceding presaged the increased usage of gold bars in international trade and commerce 
including, perhaps, the gold bars aboard the Brother Jonathan" (p.260). This makes no sense. Why 
should anyone have converted gold not into current, spendable coin but into far more awkward ingots, 
of uneven dollar amount, and which would ultimately have to be converted into coin anyhow? And why 
then should he immediately have hauled them off to Seattle, where there was no maint to convert them 
back into coin? -- But of course when Bowers was composing ACTH he could not know that Mrs 
Keenan, whose business was hardly in international trade, would be brought into the story in Stack's 
1997 to enrich the account of the bars. 


12 "On any given trip north from San Francisco to Portland , the S. S. Brother Jonathan carried many 
gold coins" -- Bowers and Merena 1999 [sale number 6 below]. 


13 Michael Hodder, "Western American Gold and Unparted Bars: A Review of the Evidence", in 
American Journal of Numismatics n.s. 11 1999 85-149. 


Gold Bars on the Brother Jonathan? (II) 
Return to index 
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Gold Bars on the Brother Jonathan? (ID); or, 


How to Read a Fake Bar 


T.V. Buttrey 





There is a second, and more serious angle to this whole question. So far the problem has been the 
alleged relationship between the San Francisco Branch Mint bars, Mrs. Keenan, and the Brother 
Jonathan, for which there is no evidence at all, in spite of the elaborate suggestions in the auction 
catalogues. Now we turn to the question of the integrity of the bars themselves. A typical example reads 


as follows: 
995 FINE {in circular logo:] 
U6) S5At OS LOT oee EBS Yk 
2184 1865 
VAL $340.20 SAN FRANCISCO 


no. 
no. 
no. 


no. 


no. 
no. 


E and M on the two assayer's cuts 


Da Ciel) DOF se OD atrme | SSO0 200)9 
2179 
Zuo, Zanes Ozu oaSo Fane, S500 700; 

Bowers & Ruddy, 18 Mar. 1982 (Clifford), lot 178; 

melted, accordimg to Stack's, 11 Jume 1997, text at lot 

21et, 2L.59 eg4, ~995 fine, 3o=— 

(the value is not visible in the photograph); 
ieee, Veen ele ., 2999 tine, S500.,00; 
Sie2or et OIL Oe... 295 Eine, $433,373 


NOM nyveA: i oKsamon. Oot Ine. Ss 40.20. 


no. 
no. 


RO 's. 
no. 


NASCA, 28 Apr. 1980, lot 2423; 
Superior, .28 Jan.) 1985, lot 2126; 
Stack's, (ai. gine 2997,.. Lot (L027 
2400 so ea) Oe. (ij oo Line, VeoZ2's 333 
ZS Cy VonO Lyons eo) fine, sS08) 473i 
Stack’s,; 121i Nov. 1974 (Gibson), Lot 184 
2187 
2188 


O27 . 
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The problem of the bars' authenticity can be quickly handled. They are false, as can be deduced from 
their own physical evidence. 


1. Fineness. It has been possible to read the fineness claimed on eight of the eleven bars of the set, 
namely .995 (6), .998 and .999. This of itself condemns them. Today professional producers of gold 
bullion normally achieve finenesses of .999, and even .9999. That was not possible 150 years ago. 


But there is more to it than that. John Kleeberg has already shown in regard to other false assay bars that 
both very high gold content, and the maintenance of such a level through a series of bars, are sure signs 
that the bars are spurious.<1> It is to the point that the genuine California bars recovered from the 
Central America, bars manufactured in 1856 and 1857, were refined to a variety of levels, depending on 
the quality of the gold brought to the assayer in the first place. For example, the fineness of the 47 bars 
sold in the Sotheby New York auction of June 20-21 2000 averaged .840, and only five of them 
achieved a fineness of .900 or greater, the maximum being an isolated .941. Furthermore the overall 
range of fineness not only varied between the extremes of .580 and .941, but the individual finenesses 
fell at 40 different points along that scale. 


Kleeberg also pointed out an essential fact about the manufacture of the spurious bars as against the 
genuine ones. The genuine bar was cast, then assayed (a corner tag being taken for that purpose), after 
which the resulting fineness, the weight, and the calculated dollar value were punched into the surface of 
the bar. The spurious bars were made the other way around: first the metal was assayed, then the bar was 
cast. That is the only way in which a set of such bars could have been produced with finenesses differing 
from each other by only a few thousands. (There is of course no reason why the forger needed to assay 
the gold himself anyway. He could simply have purchased commercially pure metal from a proper 
assayer. ) 


These observations apply equally to the Brother Jonathan bars. It is not possible that in 1865 the San 
Francisco Branch Mint could not only have reached a fineness of .995 -- and even achieving the still 
higher levels of .998 and .999, almost perfect purity -- while at the same time maintaining such a level 
over the whole series of bars. The attempts of the forger to be impressive beyond what was physically 
possible are proof that the bars are false. 


2. The Tax Stamp. There is no tax stamp, such as was required in 1865. See Kleeberg on this subject in 
"How the West was Faked". 


3.The Assayer's cuts. These bars mimic the genuine thing as exemplified by the Central America bars in 
the detail of showing two assayer's cuts at opposite ends. However as Kleeberg has pointed out, on the 
genuine bars the cuts always occur not just at the opposite ends, but also the opposite faces of the ingot, 
never on the same face as is the case with all of the fake bars. 


4. The Logo. Perhaps most important is the logotype carried by each of the bars in this set: the date 
1865, surrounded by the legend "U. S. Mint San Francisco". 

It is customary in all modern discussion to refer to the San Francisco coining operation by the name 

"San Francisco Mint" But that was not its name. In 1865 the mint structure of the United States was such 
that there was only one mint, at Philadelphia; all other operations were under Philadelphian control and 
were styled Branch Mints. Thus the reports of the branch mints always went to Philadelphia, and were 
reproduced in its annual reports as eminating from "The Branch Mint of ..." It was only with the Reform 
of 1873 that the branch mints (Carson City, Denver, New Orleans, San Francisco) were spun off, to 
become autonomous operations, "Mints" in their own right, reporting thereafter directly to the Treasury 
in Washington. This is all laid out in the Mint Report for 1873. 
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In keeping with its status the operation at San Francisco was styled a Branch Mint from its beginning in 
1854, and this designation appears on all its documents until 1873. Its ledgers, which still survive, are 
printed! with this designation as heading. Its correspondence, much of which still survives, carries the 
written heading "U. S. Branch Mint" (shortly "U. S. B. Mint"), or alternatively "Branch Mint of the U. 
S." This is invariable -- there are no exceptions. 


We would not know this from common parlance today. So for example, the Bowers and Merena auction 
catalogue, 29 May 1999, "The S. S. Brother Jonathan Treasure Coins", provides all kinds of information 
about the minting operation in San Francisco in and around 1865, but wrongly refers to it repeatedly as 
"the San Francisco Mint" -- which it was not. 


The forgers of these bars, misled by our usual practice, mistakenly imposed on them a logo bearing the 
name "U.S. Mint", which was not in use at San Francisco in 1865. It was not used and could not have 
been used, until the reorganization of the country's entire: mint structure in the Refiorm of 1873 
constituted the San Francisco operation as a U. S. Mint for the first time. 


All eleven of the so-called "Brother Jonathan bars” are twentieth-century fakes, exposed by the absurd 
claims to almost perfect fineness, the missing tax stamp, and the erroneous logo. 


NOTE 1. John M. Kleeberg, in Coin World 1 March 2004, pp. 58-60. 
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